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The Canadian Dollar 


& ANY GOVERNMENT ACTION at the economic level 
whether it be the imposition of tarifis, the fixing of prices 
or the fixing of rates of exchange create vested 
interests The decision of the government tO remove its 
direct control over exchange rates wil! not show its final 
results for sorne time, but the change in rates setima likely 
to settle down at about 


is bound to 
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we are not likely to celebrate the centenary of the const) 
tution of 1854 by which the inhabitants of the Cape Colony 
representative government and a common 
franchise, based eventually on property and educational 


qualifications, for black and white alike 


were granted 


These dates may eip us to review the historical process 
which has led to the ‘sent situation 

The constitution of 1854 was democratic, liberal, and 
non racial. WI » ( olottia Lape ( olored (of mixed Euro 
pean, Hottentot, Malay slave blood) and African ( Bantu 
awaking negroid aborigina were considered as equal 
before the law. All had the right to qualify as voters; all 
had the right, if so qualified, to stand for election to the 
Legislative Assembly 

The white colonists who accepted this constitution did 
not really beleve in racial equality. Whether Boer or 
Briton, they regarded the non-European colored ex-slave 
or Bantu tribesman as an ementially inferior being whose 
main function should be to work for the white man. However 
the constitution worked very well for a time. Few non 
Europeans could qualify as voters; none were ever elected 
to the legislature Control of government remained in the 
hands of the colonists. There were certain constituencies 
in the eastern frontier districts where the Bantu vote 
predominated. These returned Europeans of professedly 
liberal views who declared their support of the democratk 
constitution. Thus was inaugurated the period of Cape 
liberalism 

But toward the end of the century it became apparent 
that increasing numbers of non-Europeans were qualifying 
as voters. Also there was talk of non-Europeans standing as 
candidates. Laws were therefore introduced raising the 
qualifications of voters Nevertheless, the constitution of the 
Cape remained essentially democratic till 1910 

Meanwhile the trekking Boers had established republics 


in the Transvaal and Orange Free State In these regions 


In terms of early Victorian cieas women were excluded from the 
framhine, bet this applied equally women of European aad 
een European deacent 
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there was no talk of equality before the law or any tranchise 
for blacks. The South African tradition of-Jegal, political 
and wcial discrimination against the sen-/iuropeans was 


there given the full force of law and religion; 


The victory of the British in the war of {1899-1902 did 
net alter the status of the African in the territory of the 
lormer requatnecs ( Incidentally Natal, which became a 
British colony in 1855, did not follow the lead of the Cape, 
and refused equal status to Africans and also to those 
Indians who had been brought inte the country to work 
om the sugar plantations.) The Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony. as it was then called, were granted responsible 
government in 1907, with franchise rights exclusively for 
Europeans. Defeated in war, the Boer or Afrikaans*-speaking 
populations turned to politics. In effect, the republics, 
though conquered, proceeded to impose their will upon the 
onquerors, and this was particularly so in connectics 
with the status of the son-Europeans. 

Union between the four provinces came by mutual agree- 
ment in 1910. The Cape retained its som-racial franchise, 
but noon-Europeans there were not gtanted the right to 
stand as candidates for the Union parliament. Further 
nroads were made on their rights in 1930 and again in 1946. 
In 1950 white women throughout the Union were en- 
franchised, but non-European women, including those of 


(Continued on Page 176) 


Twenty-Five Years Aga 


Vol. 5, No. 62, November, 1925, The Canadian Forum. 
The Hon. George P. Graham in a recent speech quoted 
a pseudo-authority to the effect that amalgamation would 
mean throwing fifty thousand employees out of work 
In the first place, this is rather a dangerous argument because 
if the facts are as stated it means that the public is paying 
the wages of fifty thousand unnecessary people, and, as 
the average railwayman’s pay is about $1,400 a year, the 
public is thereby being taxed to the tune of seventy millions 
per annum on this item alone. Even if this were the actual 
situation, we believe that the workers would be ill-advised 
in Opposing reorganization, because so long as the country 
is losing money on the railways there will be persistent 
pressure brought to bear on the Government to reduce the 
pay of the men, and their only hope for a fair wage is to 
place the system in a position where it is not overloaded 
with surplus dependents. As an instance of this, the pay 
roll of the men was reduced last year by over seven millions, 
whereas the salaries of superintendence were increased by 
half a million ii 


(From “The Answer to the Railway Riddle”) 


2 Afrikaans @ «4 derivative of Dutch, the language of the original 
colonista. Afrikaner must not be confused with Africes, the former 
i a white the latter « black 
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THE UN AND WORLD SECURITY 


The success of UN action in Korea has revived hopes of 
establishing, by the UN. a permanent and effective system 
of collective security against further acts of aggression. in 
the Korean case, however, the UN was able to act because 
of a combination of circumstances which may well be absent 
in any future outbreaks. A Commission on Korea had been 
established for some time, had gained considerable know! 
edge of the country, and was able to report quickly to the 
UN that aggression had occurred: Russa, carrying on its 
boycott, was not present to veto Security Council decisions 
American troops were stationed in nearby Japan 


The Seven Nation Plan, inspired by the U.S. and at 
present before the General Assembly, attempts to overcome 
the weaknesses that would result irom the absence of the 
above circumstances. These would be lack of knowledge 
and confirmation by UN observers deadiack resulting 
from the use of the veto in the Security Council, and the 
absence of armed forces to check the aggressor. The plan 
provides for the calling of an emergency meeting of the 
General Assembly if the use of the veto prevents the 
Security Council from acting on a breach of the peace or 
an aggression. The Assembly will be able to make appro 
priate recommendations to members for collective measures 
including the use of armed force. A “Peace Observation 
Commission” will be set up to make immediate investigations 
in any afea where international conflict threatens. Each 
UN member wil] be asked to “maintain within its national 
armed forces elements so trained and organized” that they 
could serve promptly as a United Nations unit or units 


The scheme is, of course ry from earlier postwar 
hopes of international disarmament and a world police 
force It will not sy the armament race w the stock 
piling of atomic bombs w lack universal sanction 
Mr. Vyshinsky has not ag to « nor will his government 
agree to it im the futs « Russia can at sometime 
command a majority in } 1 a state of 
immediately possi! 
present time an Kile 
agree Upoft 
law to be maintained, an 
protected ie nportant wrsicl hon i net whet! 
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The General Assembly has recogniaed that econemic and 
wcial reform in Korea « necessary if peace and stability is 
to be established there. These requirements must be looked 
to claewhere if the threat of future violence and aggrewmioe 

be removed. A purely military approach to security 
could afford protection to reactionary regimes which, while 
neglecting reform, ask for trowble and then cry for help 
As long as the aspirations of masses of peaple for a decent 
life are frustrated pressures leading to violence and war 
will remain 


hOREA AND WORLD POLITICS 


Events in Korea from the end of June to the end af 
(xteber have brought about what would have seemed four 
months ago an imposible change in the atmosphere of 
world politics. The unparalleled American ability to wage 
modern war has impressed iteelf upon the imagination of 
the world. The myth of Soviet omniscience and invincibility 
has received a very damaging blow Far the Americans 


‘ 
m to 


have not merely demonstrated their capacity as fighters 
but they have lined up the support of the free world 
behind them. and they are now giving a lead in the re 
arming of Western Europe and are proceeding to make the 
United Nations Assembly an effective substitute for the 
Security Courtk iparalyamd by the veto) as the inter 
national agemy against aggressor Moreover, the an 
nounced plans for the future settlement of Korea, after the 
Commun ° power in the North is conquered, which are now 
euryNy a satisfactory 
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THE CANADIAN DOLLAR—<continued 


and by price agreements and bulk commodity transactions 
with other countries, to say nothing of the controls exer 
cised by other countries 


Lower import costs might be expected to reduce the prices 
of certain goods, or to stop them rising. However, the pro 
portion of the cost of the imports to the total cost of the 
final product is important; the value added by processing 
storing, packing, and distribution in Canada will be affected 
hardly at ail, and the reduction im total cost may be 
slight that the saving will not be passed on to the consumer 
We may Aepe that goods which went up in price when the 
Canadian dollar fell to a discount will now fall in price 
but we should be ill-advised to count on this 


Some paper companies sell a very large proportion of 
their output to the U.S.A. and unless they raise their 
prices in U.S. dollars their total revenue will fall. These 
companies have been doing weil recently and, at the time 
of writing, the stock market is not depressed about the 
effect on their prospects of a free exchange rate. The 
effect on gold-mining companies is obscured by the com 
plicated operations of the Emergency Gold Mining Assist 
ance Act. Some companies may suffer and some benefit a 
little Whether the recent favorable rate has stimulated 
the tourist business to any large extent, or whether the 

rate will now affect it adversely. is difficult to 

mine. Canadians are likely to spend a good deal more 

n travel and on goods in the U.S.A. because they can obtain 
more US. dollars more easily, but the effect of this will 
not be concentrated on any unit in any Canadian industry 





Changes in 
Socialist Thinking 
E A. Boder 


®& BELATEDLY THE CCF has recognised the need for 
a revision of the Regina Manifesto. “the foundation of 
CCF philosophy”--and has instructed the National Council 
to prepare a new document for submission to the convention 
of 1952. If the Manifesto is now outmoded it might be 
in order to enquire along what lines a new policy should 
be framed 


The Regina Manifesto came into being in 1952 and 
mirrors fully the mood and the situation of the peaple of 
Canada at that time It was a period of world depression 
and leftist thinking and organization, and here in Canada 
it was only natural that a political party reflecting the 
worldwide socialist impulse should be organized, no matter 
how littl knowledge of socialist theory and principles 
might animate the leaders of the party 


Two factors held back the full growth of the CCF into 
a s«xialiet party. One was the absence of any development 
toward political maturity within the party, it was not 
a question of how much of Marx should be accepted, the 
real trouble was the almost total ignorance of what Marx 
or anybody else had to say on socialist problems. In Ontario 
if you wore a clean collar it was automatically assumed 
that you were a fit standard bearer for the CCF 














Two fellows on the borns of a false dilemma 
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a political program related only to his own national scene 
and achieve any stability. He must line up with the forces 
that exist or, even at this hour, he must strive to create 
new forees if the existing ones are enacceptable 

There was talk of a “third force” by France some years 
ago. Obviously France was not the country to implement 
such an idea; but, curiously enough, Canada was. Of 
course, we lacked political development, but we had the 
economic resources to be the anchor for such a plan. The 
immediate need was for a Canada-Britain nucleus*. Had 
the CCF sponsored the idea and made overtures to the 
British Labor Party for an integrated economic partner 
ship with a common political plank, a solution to some of 
the difficulties we now face might have been im sight. At 
any rate, such a vitalizing program would have proved to 
be more a vote-getter than the existing CCF confusion about 
whether to nationalize the banks or not 

The answer to the crisis that has arisen in the CUF wil 
he solved neither by toning down the socialist implications 
of the Regina Manifesto nor bw their simple reaffirmation 
There has to be a new approach to the whole problem. In 
the past we had assumed that by dealing with our difficulties 
on a national basis we could find the immediate answer 
and that ‘socialist federations’ were a matter of practi 
cal politics. Today we know that we have to advance of 
the international front just as well as within our own politi 
cal borders, if there is to be any advance at all 

For Canada. as weil as for almost every other country 
the future 
combination, and this idea must CORT bust much a 


made viable only in terms of some larger 


part of our national political thinking as the tariff or Wester: 
freight rates. Even if the CCF adopts such a program 
however, it will not have a monopoly upon the exposition 
of the merits of supra-national grouping. Other parties wil! 
he driven to present such a program. { The Franco-German 
combination on iron and steel, for umple, points the wa 


to 


to some political combination on the part of big capital in 
the U.S. and Canada when the time is ripe.) The Regina 
Manifest 


a reminder of fundamentals it the form of presentation 


therefore. will come hamly at all times as 


has changed 

The CCF has a future only as the spearhead of an Inter 
national Laber representing sufficient material re 
sources to make the term “soculist federation” more than 
an idle dream. In such a combination Canada is a 
because of its vast productive surplus. What is the sense 


ll-important 


of Britain's approaching France and the Benelux countries 
to discuss federation? Their combined economies are il! 
balanced and quite unsuited for the proposed scheme 
Socialize these Western Furopean 
their resources still remain just 


countries tomorrow an! 

inadequate as today 
Without a proper economic base ‘kk of a swialiat federa 
tien is just poppyoock; with it ere is an anewer to many 
problems. The task of the CCF show Canadians how 
(Canada can lead the way 


*Thie i suggested. not as Professor Underhill beheves. for sentiments 
reasons but because: the Canadian ecomporey bas been geared to the 
Brith market 
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© ONE OF THE MOST revealing phenomena of the 
twentieth century has been the rise to prominence of mam 
spectator sperts, on a scale unparalleled by the gladiatorial 
contests or bear-baitings of older times. Organiaed athletk 
envirenment on the grand scale dates from the turn of the 
century, but made its most striking advance in the middle 
twenties, the so-called “Golden Age of Sport.” This was 
the era of Dempsey and Tunney, of Tilden and Bobby 
Jones, of Babe Ruth and Red Grange, of the two million 
dollar gate, the six-day bicycle race amd the dance marathon 
Today a comparable impulse is under way, this generation 
showing the same incapacity for amusing itself, although 
having an infinite capacity for anvusement 
During the past hall<entury a great sports myth has 
been built up. Not ewen- when the walle of Greek cities 
were torn down in welcome for the Olympic victor has the 
athlete been held in so high esteem. Barbara Ann Scott and 
joe Di Maggio have become the pecestalled objects of a 
nations adulation, in 1940 an American presidential can 
didate was clected when Joe Louis, after a tense period of 
hesitation, decided to support him. The romantic, unreal 
world of sport has captured the imaginations of niiliions 
It appeals, on different levels, to every class, and the glow 
ing deeds of its peerless champloms are chromi led, with 
more than skakdic veneration, by lege of sparta writers 
Although the athietic hali-world is largely one of Ameri 
can creation, Canada, as wewal, has been just a few paces 
behind. Thus the ¢ " 4 football as @ owese attraction 
unada follows cades a similar development 
he United States uueh (Canadians have been playing 
game, alter a fashion, for nearly a centery. Montrealers 


of the 18 s were the first North Americans to be exposed 


te ke nglish rueby from whech football on both sides of the 


border evolved. As played by the offwers of the soon-to 


he-withdrawn British regula tears were fifteen a side 
and the ball was int vy by being heeled owt from a 

unting mass of een men (the “scrun into the arms 

the 

McGill | versity introduced this game to the United 
States in 1! pt nw a relese draw with Harvard. The 
Lone irs th the University of Toronto started 
even vear the game broke entirely with 
the English st) lay, with the adoption of a nationa 
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the predominance of the offence or 

rule-nmakers, in the interests of: higher 

surmably greater bos office appeal, have 

weighted the game favor of the attacking side. Such 
innovations as the forward pass, and the legalizing of 
biockine out defenders ten yards ahead of the spot from 
which the ball & put into play have put weapons of great 
power on ti vands of the offence and, incidentally, have 
moved the (ar un game much closer to the American 
The analogy with war has validity in some other aspects 


Ower the vears elaborate tactics! eyeterns called formations 
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itate the attack. Different group were almost never paid. Today Canadian linemen receive 
nemen are ermployed and out of at least $100 a game, and good Canadian halfbacks upwards 
as filty distinct offensive moves of $3,000 a season. Americans all receive above $3,500. and 
the team «@ viewed as a tacticai most of them much more. Frank Filchock is paid something 
wh asuignment, whether blocking like $12,000 a season. In the west the salary scale is 
executing a femt attack to somewhat lower, but prior lo Ue present season the Calgary 
eT” formation, so called because Stampeders managed to lure a fine halfback, Royal Copeland 
three backfielders behind the quarter from the Toronto Argonauts for a sum certainly in excess 
otarly all Canadian senior teams f 00 and probably much more 
fewional, Thrusts from this forma Dhue to higher transportation costs and smaller stadia 
rupt, but to function well requires the western teams (4 algary Edmonton, Regina..and Win 
t crisp-blocking linemen, driving nipeg) have always been in a more precarious financial 
mck who, as well as being a bril sit than their wealthy eastern rivals, an! have, at 
able to pass and | le the var es, resorted to public subscription to make up 
miier's skill. Although the “T their operating deficit. It still remains true that to show a 
achan quarterbacks of the required really profitable season a western club must win through 
stent, and all cight major profes rif ' the Grey Cup final at Toronto's Varsity 
Amerkan specialists at this post tadiur argest in the dominion 
wriormer here is Frank Fiichock os { Ottawa, on the other hand, have always 
of rofit side, and Montreal has undergone an 
af the ications of | amazing very since the war, perhaps due to the unpre 
understandable, since cedented interest in football of the French population 
field rather than, as in Hamilton, 3 ys an enthusiastic football centre, has re 
area al any © t 1 gaime ! after a disastrous experiment vith two 
ball i n higt tea intario Rugby Football Union, although 
id } her the Bie Four or the Western Con 
in the open f ‘ team level and can no longer 
acts of the gar he crushing b deres eri factor in big-time Canadian 


a) 


the receiver 


ion of helmets 
eer color, few spor nm mat lege { i! has never been a success in the Maritimes 
and gleaming helmets of ‘ syed) or in the west, due both to trans 
expanse of ground, the oficial yn s and the lack of a reservoir of young 
i the vast crowd itself that developed in Ontario. McGill, Queen's 


; Uy tern all have American coaches and often 
man-made can: ot FRCTETEStN outdraw th ssional clubs. For the university student 
orms of humal oon the foot! s only a minor link in the chain of social 
events bu iround it 
It has alway een the convention of Canadian football 
the key block that perm pundits that th anadian game is much better than the 
free. notes with true intel! American ver and that therefore there should be no 
the flank that sh d un y change o that direction. For a long time, however 
uspected that we have clung to our 
s way we avoid acknowledging how really 
ams and coaching have been. This suspi 
by the almost complete success of the 
yur game, notwithstanding the fact that 
ave are by no means the most skilful 
American football, American coaching 
cialization of talent, meticulous attention 
he game, and upon this highly involved 
sre constructed. The result is a mechanical 
1 Canadian club of the old type is unable 


ts, unable to grasp this trend, still 
hadger Americans for flattering remarks 
game and great players. This is becoming 
rocess for both sides. We in Canada will 
1s we have so often in the past, another 


, juired triumyy rican technique and aggressiveness 
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throat ¢ mer aes SOUTH AFRICA—continued 
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received rox The Cape Colored voters, however, were re 
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loss of rights in the Cape, Africans throughout the Union 
were allowed representation in the Senate (Upper House) 
by fowr Europeans, to be elected by tribal chiefs, rural 
councils, and urban advisory beards The same electoral 
machinery was employed to elect a Native Representative 
Council, a body having a purely advisory function. (Its 
advice, it is said, has seidom been asked and never taken 
and for some years now its members have refused to co- 
operate with the government. } 


It will be seen, therefore, that there was, even prior to 
the coming into power of the present government, a con 
tinuous whittling down of the electoral rights of non 
Europeans in the Cape, while their compatriots in the other 
provinces have achieved no effective measure of representa 
tion. It is often argued that non-Europeans, and particularly 
Africans, are not sufficiently civilized to exercise the vote 
and that no injustice is involved im taking or keeping it 
away from them. Electora] history in the Cape completely 
disproves this. The essential injustice of the present sys 
tem lies in the fact that the individual African, however 
educated, cultured, and intelligent he may be, is prevented 

the color of his skin from hecoming a citizen 


1 lows of franchise rights, non-Europeans, and 
reat ularly Africans, have suffered increasingly from dis 
criminatory legislation since 1910. This color-bar legislation 
is 8 COMNpM) ated amd lar-reac hing that it quite impansi bbe 
n a brief article such as this to do more than hint at its 
nature and scope." Most important perhaps are the land 
laws (1913, 1946 which limit African owned of ocx upred 
land to 12 per cent of the area of the Union* and prohibit 
ownershiy landed property elsewhere. Linked with these 
are the various urban segregation ordinances which compel 
Africans in urban areas to reside in locations situated often 
at some distance from their place of work 


The pass laws cause much bitterness. These compel all 
male Africans to carry numerous documents which must 
be shown to the police om demand. Failure to produce them 
is a criminal offence. The pass laws restrict the movement 
of Africans between town and country and within town 
after 11 p.m. These laws (which do not apply to whites) 
in effect reduce Africans to th tatus of helots. They are 
administered with extreme harshness by a police force 
largely recruited from the rougher and less educated section 
of the whites, and they fill the gaols with petty offenders, 
who are thus brutalized and criminalized 


Important also are the various industrial color-bar laws 
and practices (many of them perpetuated by the white 
trade unions) which prevent Africans from obtaining skilled 
work, thus corpelli ther whatever their intelligence 
; 


and potential abili to remain hewers of wood and drawers 


of water 

Mention should also be made of the liquor laws. All the 
evils of prohibition (which applies only to Africans) exist 
in the urban areas, Illicit liquor brewing cannot be pre 
vented, but continua] liquor raids by 
frequent bloody clashes, and thousands of Africans, mostly 
women, are annually sent to prison because of these laws 
Admittedly alcoholism produces labor inefficiency and is a 


the police result in 


* Readers who are interested will find an excellent account in Joho 
Burger's Tae Block Mex Barden, pobliubed ty Victor Gollance 
im 1045 A history of the black man’s struggle for freedom in this 
coyentry may be found in my own book, Time Longer Than Rope 


Gellancz, 1944 

* The present population of the Union i roughly * million Africans 
Bant. $ miliee Europeans, | million Colored, and 0.5 millies 
Awatks Of the Europeans, roughly two-thirds are Afrikeans 


contributery cause of more serious crime, bat H can be 
fought only by raising the coonomic and cultural level of 
the poverty-stricken masses, not by prohibition and pro 
secutions 

A comsiderable amount of recent dixriminatory begila 
tiem, together with the administrative tightening ap of 
older laws and regulations, is the result of competition for 
supplies of native labor between the mine-owners and indus 
trialist» on one hand and the farmers on the other A 
discriminatory poll tax, with criminal sanctions, was intro 
duced half a century ago to force Africans out of the 
reserves and to compel them to come and labor for white 
employers. This incentive is no longer needed, though it 
remains in force. Of the different types of employment 
offered to male Africans, the following is the order in which 
they appeal: (1) factory work in towns, (2) domestk 
service in towns, (3) work im the mines, (4) labor on the 
farms. Africans have flocked into the towns, attracted by 
the relatively high wages offered in factories. The present 
predominantly farmers government is trying to reverse 
this townward migration by legislative and achministrative 
action. Many farmers today are using convict labor Thes 
increased police activity in the towns in the apprehension 
of poll-tax, pass-law, and liquor-law offenders may not be 
without its economi motive 

There has been a significant increase in serious crime in 
the Unien since the clase of World War Il. Both the 
European and non-European populations have been affected 
by the crime wave, which may be due in part to post-war 
conditions. But serious crime in the urban area, particularly 
among young Africans, is probably more than 4 passing 
phase. Considerably less than hali the Afrwan youths in 
towns receive education, tribal codes are rapidly disappear 
ing: parental authority (with father and mother both 
working, or with father unknown) is often lacking, housing 
conditions are appalling. Gangsterism i on the increase in 
the locations, and law-abiding Africans bar and belt their 
doors at night. Theugh Africans are the chief sufferers 
Europeans are increasingly becoming the victims of criminal 
attack. In fact, the whites are beginning to pay in various 
ways for their treatment of the blacks 

The very serious racial situation which exists in South 
Africa today is, as I have tried to show, | am afraid all too 
briefly. the outcome of historical forces operating over a 
ong period of time. The present government came into 
power” throwsh an appeal to the racial feelings of the 
electorate. It promised to settle the “native problem” by 
means of apartheid (segregation). In effect its actions have 
merely exacerbated race relations. It has made no attempt 
) segregate Africans into separate geographical areas where 
they would be able to “develop along their own lines 
a completely utopian solution in any case no white 
South African 1 to me with the use of 

¢ labor It has merely imposed more wx ial sevresa 


thon without any compensating concessions to the segregated 


A small example, which however typifies the sort of thing 
it has dane, was the ben on the usw by son burcpeauns of 
the main hall of the Johannesburg mation. Africans must 
now “go round the other way This sort of thing makes 
Afrmans resentful and comvinces them that the government 
is hostile black man 

(wher a of the present government, wach as the en 
forced seerecation of Indians in Durban. the Mixed Mar 


Actually the Nathomaliet Party Afrikaner Party me dit bat 1) 
Malan ond Heavwenga, cocrived ever Poy toe lee the 
UVewed Party Labour Party oppesition. ied Seouta The 
tere! laws of South Africa allow an alieat tee pet cond 
voters to urban comstituemies (mainly pr aie) then 
vine 
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ot as a citizen any Jew from anywhere in the world 
wishes to settle there. Many iorsigrants are provided 
to israel. On arrival, the government of 
food, housing, medical care 
the new arrivals have dis 

achieved) sell. sullsoency 


¢ both credits and debits on the balance sheet 
Much was demanded of the people, much was 
and much i il wanting, Overnight, the lews 
ine declared themselves the citizens of the State 
They were faced with the necessity of manning 
service, setiing Up a demexratx form of govern 
a modern fighting force. This was done, but 

The public service of 
means as efficient or economical as it needs 

{ nepotiem are less serious than in 

Near East, but under the name of 

ime exists and shows signs of continuing 
political leadership is high, and much credit 
been accomplished goes to the Prime Minister 
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ea the untryside, unmistakably distinguished by miles 
of stome walle and elaborate gateways and entrance lodges 
Many of these are no longer im private hands, for by the 
force of taxation and inheritance dues they have been given 
up to the National Trust for preservation as historical 
museums, or have become hotels, youth hostels, schools 
amd inatitutsomes 

The change is a notable one. Fifty years ago 2500 private 
lamdionds shared among them half the total land of the 
country, and in general it may be described as much the 
better hall. At that time it was a poor duke who did not 
haid the average of 142,564 acres, while the swale for 
marquesses, caris, viscounts, and baroms varied from $0.00 
to 15,000 acres. Baronets and smaller fry brought up the 
rear. Today Britains greatest landowner is the Duke of 
Sutherland, whose original |.550,000 acres have shrunk to 
a mere 580,000 Others who still retain much of that ob 
tained by the favor of their sovereign, or their ancestors 
success in feudal battles, are the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Luke of Buccleuch, and the Marquess of Bute; but two 
f the Marquess's famous properties, which we visited 
lavishly furnished Cardiff Castle and ancient Caerphilly 
(astle—-have been turned over to the Mate because of 
estrxted income to maintain them. Crown commissioners 
now control fifty great estates, and public bodies have 
taken over some 5,000,000 acres altogether, including the 
recently nationalized coal mines. Hardly a week goes by 
without news of great landowners disposing of all or part 
i their estates. Recentiy the King’s close relative, the 
Karl of Harewood, was reported selling a part of his 
arge holdings and commenting that Siw Stafford Cripps 
was responsible, but even the Tory press made but a feeble 

ort to arouse public sympathy for him 
public health services is similarly 
effecting a great change While the very poor, by acknow! 


The revolution in 


edging their poverty, had previously been able to obtain 
tree medical treatment, everyone in the country-——from 
luke to peasant——is now treated on the same footing. Even 
visitors are included-—-we experienced it both in socialist 
Hritain and om the Swedish-American liner Gripsholm 
where free health service is provided uy Mx i Sweden 
With tree milk and subsidized noon meals to achool children 
health service has resulted in lower death rates among 
among mothers in childbirth 1 there 
ment in the appearance of 
Iperhcial observer can notice 
iMuguration of the 
t of the gre mass of the population had 
treatment whatever, and this great backlog of need 
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stores, redaurants, and hotels, but it 
the well-to-do could buy 4, butter, for 
s dollar a pound in Italy By rationing 
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operates in Britain with efficiency and su 
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The fuel was only 35 cents a gallon, as compared with 
the continent, im “ue, lor exe 
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as raised the price a few cents in B 
rationing has browght cars back 
e the high price of fuel alone con 
wealthy their wie on the continent 
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Opposition to nationalization is taking an interesting form 

Britain sugar industry, largely monopolistic, is 
onic interest in comics by deluging the 
comic representations of “Mr. Cube 
to sugar lumps. The effort is to bring 
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The Longest Years 
of My Life 
, ee Riddan 


thus * 


mM 


SOME 


moved | 


T 
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IMES 


elevet 


a3 


The « ‘ hacd s value 
Was noally packed iat ‘ i} ¢ owmiaieet ready 


e ft e- Cunoet 


i was called a “pecker aed each day handled a minimum 


shakes We worked on piece rales of Bite conte 
hingies that went through the machine. In 
eult we ueus oroacesmnd atest 146 bundles 
ly pay was ewnething bike $15.00. | worked 
Hien batting amd durimge the 

mate | used up nearly four pounds of cotton 
ise, dust, and seed with which the shingles 
the machine made any relaxation dcuriig a 
impossible. Alter a time I found | could leave 
eek far (wo minutes ewery hour, but byw that 
verflowing and | would have to work furiously 
again with the machine. At 

was very tired. While | worked in 

fingers in the Wa, one man het 

wo lee crushed, and another de 


The plant employed fifteen men 


week, | took « few snapshots during 

ami, as | write now, I have the littl photo 

pped up in front of my desk. Everyone is smiling 

very happy, as people usually try to do in 

res. Paddy, the foreman, is in the centre. His 

in his pockets, chiefly because it is pay day, and 

his dough rolled up in a big ball. He has five 
work, Quite often, pleasantly intos) 

small, shouchy, ami cheery. But when he ha 

¢ he becomes excessively bawinesslike, boids 

ry erect, and walks army-style with a! rut if wht 

left wheels my, our shop steward, stands next t 
He is young lad of twenty, just married, ; fave 
nmercial artiet’s career. He lost his 

machine last January. Then there a Webb 

umd fatherly. He is sixty-five. a farmer from 

Ontario and on the Board of Managers of the 
urch. Adrian is in the back row. He is 

ve never seen Adrian smile except in this 

m @waks and has steadfastly refused to 

lock. or the onel, stands beside Adrian 
fifty-eight, thin, ulcer-ridden, and corrupt 
mu when he talka. The Colonel 


{ ‘ 


ar raises j I yaes 
f any ‘ ri may 
fay he f { rk with 


another 


my mechine, ls a dark. hancecene 


married, he used to chew snuff, and 
s week cod bust Norman is a 
“hing chap whe lately. has 

to read the New Testament 

a Bible of a book such 

mh mail The bows weed! 

r is Norman's pal 

“at t¢ wnptll he boweht «a new 


sat Lhecern er rthur hetened to the 
j 


savings. Sime he got } car, he 


tow, and he told me he is planning 


mich pertad the men seldom talk much. For 
bring a magazine. but | eevee & up. | was 

»> teed anywey. Ceeeasionally Paddy tells a 

w Walter beefs about the count of the bundies 
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of a postcard is passed around. A comment about the 
goddamn weather, of the louwry lunch, of the son-of-a-bitch 
ol-a system we are living under, is the usual gamut of com 
versation. When we got our union in July, morale picked up 
and Walter. who had been elected a Board Member, was 
really going to screw-up management. But no ome paid 
much attention and Walter lost his enthusiasm 

Now that I look back, | am not quite sure how | man 
aged to survive those two years. | must confess | experi 
mented with all sorts of techniques for getting through 
the day without the strain becoming absolutely unbearable 
On my way to work | usually held what might be called a 
Quiet Time,” and selected one or two problems to occupy 
my mind. Sometimes | made a list of subjects for a week 
They now look quite ridiculous, but here is a representative 
sample 

Monday: What is a liberal? 

Tuesday: Proletarian literature 

Wednesday: Labor and education, etc., et 

My plans always backfired, however, and by noor 
was so exhausted my mind automatically went into an un 
controllable spin involving family misfortunes, sexual fan 
tasies, bereavements, and personal disasters. Sometimes | 
would get hold of a quotation such as: “Experience despair 
as & stage in courage, pain as inescapable but a source of 
strength, the thought of defeat as a reminder that no dark 
age has outlasted or can outlast the unquenchable energy 
and curiosity of the mind 

Thus fortified and momentarily uplifted, I usually man 
aged to stagger through the rest of the afternoon. There 
were other tricks, too, that I found useful. I tried to think 
back to my earliest childhood. and uncovered in this way 
of childhood lore I thought I had long 
forgotten. Most of the stuff verged on the scatological 
held the time | urinated in the front pew of my father's 
church and was carried screaming down the aisle by one 


an enormous bexty 


of the elders; the Sunday morning the janitor’s son and | 
hacked the bathroom door in the ladies’ choir room. the 
time I tried to cut a peep-hole in the toilet door 

For a time | kept a diary of my more spectacular impres 
sions during the day, but after a while I gave it up. Letters 
lay unanswered on my desk at home for weeks, unti) in 
desperation I fell into the habit of sending out crisp tele 
grams Thanks for your letter. Will write soon 
did. | enrolled for an even 


I seldom 
ng course in Modern Poetry given 
by two of our best-known Canadian poets and slept and 
groaned through most of their lectures. Later I developed 
a loathing for al! proletarian literature written by professors 
of English, and, incidentally. for all the chubby-cheeked 
salesmen who used ¢ around the mill with big smiles 
ng of powder and brilliantine. I 
posted the Russian alphabet in front of my packing box 


on their puss art ame 


and for a few days was a serious Russian student. Someone 
scratched it over with a pencil and I took it down. I com 
posed long poems in mm ind and promptly fergot them 
when I got home At great labor, I built an enormous 
rockery in the backyard I planted sweet peas, and grew 
verbena and seedlings and pumpkins in the basement 

a tiny room three thousand miles 
my window I can see the flash of 
around magnificent towers of 


Tonight | am writ 
from the shingle mil! 
a million lights 
oncrete and steel, and far below a chorus of freshmen is 
chanting a ritual. But a rding to my time calculations 
the might shift will just be punching in. Paddy will be 
changing the saws, and Webb, | guess, is working overtin 
as usual, with the tow-motor 


But wait 
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I am nearly through writing these notes, and | feel better 
for the time has come, at long fast, to fle away my little 
photographs in some bottom drawer | will lose them, ves 
but I will never forget you, Paddy and Walter and Arthur 
never. And sow, O glittering and white, | am going to walk 
down Broadway 


Strange Music 


? 2 
Eric | ne 


® HE FELT HIS WAY down the sagging steps im the 
hall with the knowledge that she was gone pressing upon 
him with all its hopeless reality. One of her neighbors had 


SHoOgT STORY 


given him the information. She had left eariv that morning 
destination [ ure address unknown 

turned right and walked slowly. count 

After seventeen steps, when his supple fingers 

urtment door and knew that it was his, he 


At the last 


recalled h een obliged to feel the metal number 


mates on f rs during the first few weeks 

A hea ! i sim without warning and he 
flattened a nme? t 7 is nostrils ntracted with the 
acrid fumes of stale beer and cheap liqu 


Goddam 


ger’ Whyntcha look where yur goin 


x Vv € 

essty. With 
wened the door and closed it quickly 
faded down 


Powerful biceps flexed, then relaxed 
a mutterec a 
behind him he k's incoherent mut 
the hall and he heard him stumble on the loose board at 
the top of the 

Standing in tt entre of the small room which the 
piano dwarfe: e felt his body trembling and sweat trickling 
fown his ribs His mind was clouded, his thoughts a seething 
turmoil, It was alwavs one extreme or the other. Strangers 
cursed him for s g in their way 
themselves to be kind. He resented the pity more than the 
urses. the offer i never be made 
vuld he but see like themselves. Why would they not accept 
human being? Why reward him as an 
victity a subiect f wht pered conversations in the hallway 
led cabbage and damp laundry drying 


thase who knew exerted 


ussistance that wou! 


him as an 


that reeked 
in greasy kit 
' h she had accepted him as he longed to 
epted. But then. only the blind can understand the 
He had learned that at the school only too well, Now 
she was gone gone without a word gone without 
the explanation she had promised him only the night before 


He walked over to the piano and leaned against it loving 
the texture of the emooth glossy wood, the cold waxy sur 
face of the kev onder his fingers. The piano had brought 
them together. had been the first link between them. Later 
it had become mething deeper something more alive and 
vital, something that he could instinctively feel whenever 
she entered the room or came near him 


had met, or was it? He had advertised 
that he wa vailable for lessons. It was a case of necessity 
not che 
ability pension t wer the last few days of each month 
She had knocl n his door and had become part of his 


Strange how they 


had never been able to stretch his dis 


life as well his first pupil ‘ 

The others inted for little. Spoiled children of aspiring 
middle-class parents frustrated adolescents craving the 
fame and fortune of a musical career but resenting the effort 
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and concentration involved. They came for one, two, and 
sometimes even three lessoms, then never returned. Seidom 
paid, either 

The word “career” always mocked him at night as be lay 
alone and sileni, iusteming to the multitude of sounds trom 
the street below his window. The clashing of gears, multied 
throb of exhausts, the grinding of trams, ribald voices of 
drunks; the areech of alley cats, the patter of rain on 
the window-sill that cooled the sticky might air. Once he 
had laughed quite joudiy. A man accosted a girl on the street 
below. ihe words had been audible but muffled. Then had 
come the resounding whack as ber hand met his cheek, 
foliowed by Use receding clicking of her heels on the pave 
ment. Then silence again 


Sometimes, as he lay there unable to sleep, he cursed the 
war. Then he would remind himself that he was pot the 
only man who had sullered and lest something precious 
Hw fherce determination to succeed would rise anew and 
draw all the well-developed muscles as taut as the strings 
of powerful bows. He was young —it «as oaly a matter of 
mastering his hands without the aid of his eyes. The results 
of the exhausting work would sumetimes make him grit 
his teeth to keep from screaming at the top of his voice 


She had saved him at a time when his spirits had been 
at their lowest so low that he had seriously considered 
selling the pmno. She had heiped in so many ways. Her tees 
brudged the gap between eating two full meals a day instead 
of oniy one during the last week of the month. He knew 
that she had to go without to supply the money, so insisted 
that she eat with him on the three ewenings each week that 
she carne down for her instruction 

Her cheerful personality and seli-confidence had been like 
an injection of a wonder drug. The very fact that they under 
stood and helped one another had established a mental 
balance, allowing him to concentrate more than ever on his 
task, and the results had been inspiring. After the first meai 
together it had seemed natural when she took over the 
COOKIN ON SACD OCC asions 

Then the invitation to play as guest star at a large charity 
benefit. No financial return, of course, but the applause and 
genuine appreciation of his performance meant more to him 
than any amount of money. She was in the audience, he knew, 
and he had played ior her, aware only of her, as if they 
were alone in the great hall 


here had been but one thing to mar his happiness. In 
his own mind he knew that he had treated her uniairly and 
was guilty of deception. He had meant to tell her, right 
from the first meeting, that he was oot of her race. But 
for some intangilde reason, the opportunity had slipped by 
and alter that he had never been able to summon enough 
courage to disclose the fact. He had feared that it would 
somehow, place a barrier between them, something that 
would inevitably destroy everything he cherished in their 
mutual Matus and friendship. She had always refused to 
describe berself, but he had been fully aware of her beauty 


Only the night before he had stood in front of the open 
window while she washed the dishes in the tiny kitchenette 
With the cool wind that came after the rain fluttering the 
curtains and stroking his face, he had suddenly realized how 
precarious was their happiness, how frail the structure of 
his life as it stood 


He had sensed, then, that she was the vital key to the 
pattern of his existence. Some of the pieces he had 
reassembled. but they were not bound together solidly 
enough. Only she could do that, he knew. She was more to 


him than his career—-without her, life would be a mockery 


jagged 


18S 


An unbearable pain stabbed at him with the knowledge 
of what he had concealed (rom her. Obviously abe had not 
learned it. or he would hawe become aware of some subtle 
change in ber They had clowd the door to thelr pasts and 
reached eagerly for the future together. How they bad hast 
their sight, what they had been and done before, simply 
did not exist any more 


He had decided to tell her first how he felt, then unveil 
the rest. When she joined him at the window and put her 
arm about his waist, he had turned eeddenly and taken her 
in his arms, the words pouring forth of their own accord 
When her arms tightened about him and he heard the 
sobbing intake of her breath he realieed that a confession 
was unnecessary. She knew had probably known for some 
time 


I can't tell you how I feel,” she had sobbed, and her 
tears were salty on his lips “All I can say is that it could 
never be It hurts to say that, but perhaps some day I'll be 
able to explain ” 


The room had seemed cold He had released her, turned 
back to the window which he could not see, his jaw ovuscles 
aching from clamping his mouth into a hard lime. He had 
resisted the impulse to ask her why. He knew the answer 
There was nothing to say so he remained silent until the 
door closed quietly, Listening to her footsteps om the stairs 
as she went slowly up to her apartment, each footstep had 
been a sharp knife-thrust cutting away a part of himeell, 
scarring what had been and defacing what was to have been 


Now, with the bitter memories crowding in, the room 
seemed to imprison him. He slammed the cover down over 
the piano keys and rushed into the hallway. Down the stairs, 
as quickly as he could stumble, heediess of the lurking 
menace of toys and roller skates left on the stairs by the 
hordes of children who made it their playground. He gasped 
for air while at the same time his lungs seemed on the verge 
of bursting 


At the lower entrance he stopped to steady himself. His 
legs trembled as if he had not eaten for days. The park was 
the only place where he would feel free, he knew. They 
had called it their world of reality where one could hear 
feel, and smell life Life unconfined by brick walls and 
stone ramparts, life that conveyed a sense of unity with 
things living 

They had met often there in the cool evenings of late 
afternoons to share the warm spring sunshine, to smell the 
grass and flowers and burs om the trees, to listen silently 
to the birds and squirrels and children who seemed to have 
so much in common. It had been their island and refuge, and 
when there alone, each had listened intently to every 
approaching footstep hoping that it would be the familiar 


one 


The rows of mailboxes were cold and hard through his 
damp shirt and against his spine. Footsteps swung in from 
the sidewalk and he turned quickly, fumbling for his own 
mailbox. The woman stopped to taik to the janitor sitting 
on the outside steps and he recognized his neighbor's guttural 


accent 


Who took the empty apartment?” 

Their conversation was blurred and failed to register until 
suddenly cr name was mentioned. The sound of it was like 
a whiplash across his shoulders and he stiffened 

Ain't been rented yet,” the janitor replied. “Reckon I'll 
have « crowd around tomorrow, though.” He hawked, cleared 
his throat, and spat. “Can't fer the life of me understand 
why that nice little colored gal had to leave.” 
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® rewolt against the sxual and political patteras of the 
past. Secomdly, a strom nationslwm throughout the Pa: 
East (with the exception of Japan) has become move 
apparent in the struggle for eqyuality and independence and 
the breaking off of the bends of “colonial” and “sem 
coloaialiom Thirdly, alter Wortd War Il, a new force, 
communion,” no less nationalistic in character, has stood 
out clearly in the chaotic picture, evidenced by the fight 
against Western “imperialists.” As a result, the British, 
Dutch, and French find it wnpossible to re-establish them 
The author, in this, hw second book on India, gives a selves in lands where they were masters belore the war, and 
Ty detaued at mtimat count of his journey through to check the fervent nationaliom of their former subjecta 
India down along the west side. Travelling With the succex: of the Chinese Communiets, the Western 
accompanying & caravan, quite powers have found that 4 will be extremely difficult to 
guide, he strayed well off the re-establish their relationship with China except by adopting 
beaten path ob 1! and recorded his reactions to a new policy of benevolence toward the peaple as a whole 
t rimding p ! ‘ for the greater part, Was Use and not, as before, toward a particular privileged group 


INTERVIEW WITH INDIA 
Longmans, Green; pp. 310 


5 ee The Western states, particularly the United States of 
from the grass roots level America, should realize that “the turmeil of Asia,” as the 
which, » aulhor emphasizes, “cannot be checked by troupa, money 

to cheek or support of outmoded regimes.” The recent war in Korea 
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The universal demand for land reform 
should sot be owerlooked when the shooting war is over 
C.C. Sith 


with much approval 


NEW STAR IN THE NEAR EAST: Kenneth W. Bilby 
Doubleday. pp. 279, $5.50 


The new star is, of course, leraci Mr. Bilby spent two 
years in the Near East as the Herald Tribune correspondent 
aml this book m a result. It is a book well worth reading 
Clearly and concimely written, it is an excellent piece of re 
porting. Mr. Bilby does not pretend that it is anything other 
than a journ t's view of events 


The state of Israel came into being just two years ag 
Its assertion of sovereignty immediately precipitated a series 
4 political crises involving the United Nations and every 
major power. It also brought Israel into armed conflict with 
the Arab states surrounding it. And. wonder of wonders. this 
two-bit-cized state has (so lar) won out. Its status is recog 
nized. It has successfully defied UN on the internationali 
zation of Jerusalem. It 

Egypt, Transjordan, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon. It has retained 


the Negeb. It has just about doubled its population 


thoroughly trounced the armies of 


Mr. Bilby's book is largely devoted to explaining all th 
The reason for lerael’s success is very well summed up in 
the two words which make the heading for one of his chap 


ters: vibrant reality. Israel, meaning its Jewish population 


has a dynamic will to survive and go ahead. Moreover it is 
a twentieth century democratic state. The Arab states, by 
contrast, are largely feudal in structure and approach, with 
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genuine first magnitude one which had been exper ted, seems 
snfertunately, to be the fact 


In Across the Riwer and inte the Tree: Hemingway teiis 
the story of the last days of Colonel Richard Cantwell, fifty 
year old demoted brigadier general of the American Army 
and of his lowe for the exghteen year old italian countess 
Renata. a lowe whose short happy life is 

lonel § immunent death from heart disease 
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his diverting sister-in-law. His wife dies, partly through 
his own fault. He acquires a boat. He perishes in a boyish 
adventure on the ocean. These, roughly, are the events 
intended to make up a whole. If they fail to fll 265 pages 
they are yet recommended because here and there Miss 
Barker employs amazingly neat turns of invention and 
expression. both observation and phrase-construction are 
happily different from much of that used in contemporary 
writing. Frequently a reader may feel that a sequence is 
similar to beautiful music heard for the first time: unique 
in its conception and acute awareness of the lasting memories 
a well chosen word may initiate. Apology For A Hero has 
unusual and breath-taking moments of thrill, has humor 
and can be called—ia short-—a novel which, litte publi 
ciaed as it may have been, is fully deserving of our attention 
One might add that in the past Miss Barker's short story 
collection, Jmmocemts, has been singled out for the Somerset 
Maugham Award John Emvert 


TWENTY MILLION WORLD WAR VETERANS, Rob 
ert England, Oxford; pp. 222; $5.00 


To paraphrase an old saw, of the making of veterans 
there is no end. but it still comes as a surprise to find that 
almost one-third of the voters here and im the States are 
veterans of one war or another. Mr. England has produced 
a xholarly piece of work in his study of the veteran, as one 
should expect of a book undertaken on a fellowship. While 
we haven t experienced in Canada the rakis on the treasury 
by bonus marchers and unscrupulous politicos, the possibility 
does exist. This is not a book for general reading, but as a 
definitive and exclusive study of the veteran it will stand 
for some years John A. Dewar 


ALL THIS COULD HAPPEN ONLY TO AN EN 
GINEER: Dr. Alois Cibulka, privately printed 
pp 237. $6 


It is somewhat surprising to find an engineer producing 
such a poorly organized book, but despite this and the (to 
me) somewhat illogical opinions of the author, | found it 
interesting enough to read through to the end A ‘ghost 
collaborator would have been a good idea. It is exsentially 
autobiographical, and [ am not yet convinced that engineers 
are a select group in the field of adventures JAD 
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Constitutional Amend ment 
in Canada 


By Paw! Gérin-Lajote. Dr. Gérin-Lajeie won the 
prize for this in the English «ction of the 
1930 competition im Quebec. Discuming past 
amendments, conflicting views and a pomible 
solution, he gives the material for formung 
an sntelhgemt opunson on the most important 
and comtrovermal matter today—the drafting 
of am amending clause for the Broush North 
America Act. $5.50 


The Canadian House of 
Commons: Representation 


By Norman Ward. A study of parliamentary rep 
reeentation im Canada based on ecutenmve 
rewarch, including a lively account of the 
intter post-Confederatson struggics over elec - 
tion laws. A comprehennve, exhaustive study 
brightened by a keen wit. $5.00 
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Ryerson Poetry Chap-Books 


CALL MY PEOPLE HOME 


By Deretdhy Liewesy The poem en the lapanese-Canadums which 
war pronted m Ceatemporery Verw lat eprmg « now svadebic 
im Chap-Book form, together eith + number of other poems. §!.00 
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CANADA IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS, BKS, III & IV 


Bk. III, by Lingard & Trotter 
The nation's efforts in the war and 
on the home fronts from Sept. 1941 
to May 1944. $5.00 


Bk. IV, by F. H. Soward 
The contribution of Canada to the 
winning of the war, and to the de- 
velopment of the United Nations. 
The book takes us from the Norman- 
dy invasion to the Paris Conference 
of 1946. $3.00 


The latest volumes in the series 
sponsored by the Canadian In- 
stitute of International. Affairs. 














